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Editorial 


AK 


Why the Attack on Progressive Schools? 


Criticism of the public school in the guise of attacks on “Pro- 
gressive Education” has recently reached almost the proportions of 
an organized campaign. It is found in the newspapers large and 
small. It permeates the popular magazines. Nearly all of them 
make, or imply the assumptions: (1) that “Progressive Education” 
is characterized by unrestrained, unorganized freedom of the child 
to do as he pleases, by disuse of organized, worth-while materials, 
by neglect of useful information, disciplined skills, and socially 
controlled, acceptable behavior; and (2) that the schools, those of 
North Carolina in particular, have “gone progressive.” 

Can there be a connection between these indictments of the pub- 
lic schools and the current demands for retrenchment and the cur- 
tailing of public expenditures? Certainly school budgets can be 
curtailed with less of popular opposition than can those of most 
other public services and institutions. And certainly one sure way 
to lessen popular opposition is to create doubt in the soundness 
of the public school program. Some of the criticisms are, no 
doubt, inspired by the ease with which such assumptions may be 
tacitly made. Once the assumptions are accepted by the reader, 
superficially brilliant criticism is simple. Some are probably the 
thinking of those who are opposed to change. Others may be 
based on inadequate, superficial observation or on unfortunate per- 
sonal experience which is not at all representative. Still others 
are, without question, inspired by fear that “progressive education” 
may encourage a questioning attitude toward social and economic 
conditions and an intelligent insistence on their improvement. 

A great many other writers are questioning the schools honestly 
and are insistent on an honest answer to their questions. They are 
deeply interested. They are genuinely concerned that the educa- 
tional returns shall be commensurate with the investment, and that 
we will be prepared to invest more only as we are prepared to 
use the increased funds in real improvement. These people are 
not primarily interested to know whether we have better schools 
today than we had yesterday. This is merely one way of getting 
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at the real question: Are we providing for our youth the best 
educational opportunity our money can buy, and are school 
changes really an improvement in this opportunity? They realize 
that it is the job of the public to question and to demand an 
accounting. They may have reason to think that without insistent, 
even harsh questioning, we school people will not take the time 
and the trouble really to evaluate the school program and its 
products. 

The latter kind of inquiry, even when it takes the form of 
criticism, and even when it is mistaken, must be welcomed and fear- 
lessly faced, though it may mean an admission of weakness. If 
we would correct and redirect honest criticism, we should first 
examine the underlying assumptions. If we are to meet success- 
fully the unfair attack we must examine these assumptions, for 
until these are exposed and their falsity clearly shown, we have 
little chance of answering convincingly the criticism based on 
them. 

What is progressive education? Nothing could be farther from 
the truth than the idea that a progressive classroom or a progres- 
sive school program is a “hand-to-mouth” educational existence, 
without careful planning and direction, a welter of “activities and 
projects,” without sequence and order, without discipline, without 
thoroughness, without demonstrable results. It is true that some 
teachers and some schools have adopted “progressive education” as 
a fetish. They have no real philosophy. They frequently have no 
clear-cut notion of what they are trying to do or of where they 
are going. The things complained of are a natural outgrowth of 
such conditions. 

A progressive school, progressive education, if you please, is a 
school or a program of education in which the personnel is con- 
stantly and democratically trying to discover: (1) more about chil- 
dren and how children best develop into strong, happy, productive 
personalities; (2) what society, or its first-hand concrete example, 
the community, needs in its members—and what conditions, prob- 
lems, and choices its members confront; and (3) what kinds of 
experiences, activities, materials, methods of working with chil- 
dren, organized into a school program, will best enable the indi- 
vidual child to take his place in the community. The progressive 
school assumes that health, wholesome use of leisure time, social 
efficiency, and intellectual efficiency are equally important to the 
individual in family life, in the community, in industry and agri- 
culture. It assumes that the characteristics in the individual which 
best assure these things should be developed by direct encourage- 
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ment, guidance, and assistance, rather than by indirection. It as- 
sumes that these traits will best develop, will most likely be charac- 
teristic of the individual, will most likely prove effective in the 
individual’s behavior, when they are developed in situations most 
like those in which they are useful outside as well as inside the 
school, when they grow out of the use of materials, activities, 
choices, problems most personally and socially valuable outside as 
well as inside the classroom. Broadly conceived, carefully guided, 
this type of program will not only not neglect the past and the 
things of the past which are valuable in our culture, it will actually 
use them more extensively and more effectively, since the individual 
pupil will need to understand the culture in order to be able to 
use it. 

It is reasonable to assume that many of the criticisms aimed at 
Progressive Education might better be aimed: (1) at a fragmented 
program, traditionally conceived, which does not challenge youth; 
(2) at overcrowded classrooms in which things cannot be done on 
the basis described above; and (3) at a teacher-wage which cannot 
attract into the classroom large numbers of young persons with the 
personal and social qualifications to teach youth on such terms. 

Have our schools “gone progressive?” Examine the texts which 
have been adopted in our schools. Examine the buildings and 
equipment, the instructional supplies that are purchased for the 
children, the courses of study. Observe what children do in their 
classrooms, how teachers work with them, how principals work 
with their teachers, how faculties work together to change their 
schools. You will find that many schools have changed considerably 
during the past several years. You will find that the principles 
of a really progressive education have influenced these changes. 
But you will find the changes in the great majority of our schools 
have been very gradual and very small in comparison with what 
community life today demands of its youth. By no stretch of the 
imagination could one say that they have departed from the tradi- 
tional school program sufficiently to justify the term “gone pro- 
gressive.” The greatest change has been in ways teachers work 
with children, and in the degree to which teachers attempt to 
enlist children’s interests in learning. And these changes are most 
frequently brought about by the individual child-minded teacher 
rather than by concerted attempts by the organized personnel of 
the school. 

Even in the schools and the classrooms in which poor work is 
being done, in which there is evidence of undisciplined behavior 
and unsocial attitudes, there is little evidence that this is due to 
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most of the teachers concerned having tried to “go progressive.” 
Those that have show quite clearly that they are still poor teachers. 


When we read the criticism of the schools on the grounds of 
their progressive tendencies, we wonder if the writer does not sub- 
scribe to the purposes of the public school in its efforts to progress? 
We wonder if he does not approve of progress through democratic 
social processes? Perhaps he has not evaluated what he has ob- 
served of change in the schools in these terms. Is he simply, by an 
appeal to prejudice, trying to create a doubt in the soundness of 
the educational program? Or may he be trying to win applause 
through facile criticism whose unsoundness is concealed in a false 
assumption often not even stated? 

Roy W. Morrison. 





High School Education in 1950 


It’s 1950. If you don’t believe it, read Education for All Ameri- 
can Youth, and see what Farmville, Columbia, U. S. A., and Ameri- 
can City, in the same State, have done in developing their pro- 
gram for youth education. 


All this—and more, too—is in this latest publication of the 
Educational Policies Commission. No more important publication 
for secondary education has appeared in our time. The findings 
of the significant studies of recent years are there—in a particularly 
clever form that makes the reading almost as good as in a good 
novel. And many of the direct answers to the inevitable “how is 
it done?” question are given. 

Few books are really “musts” for people in education and con- 
cerned laymen, but this is one of them. 

Ww. C. R. 














The White House Conference on Rural 
Education: A Summary Report* 


RALPH B. JONES 
State Commissioner 
Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 


KA 


HE EDUCATION of rural children is of enormous signifi- 
yw not only to the social and economic welfare of rural 
America but to the entire nation. 

The nation draws much of its manpower and renews its blood- 
stream from the country. It is dependent upon the farm for its 
food and fiber, as well as many other fundamental resources. The 
buying power of the farmer plays an important role in the national 
economy. It makes a difference whether farm people are good 
producers, have good incomes, maintain a good standard of living, 
or whether the opposite is true. It seems clear that a comprehen- 
sive program of rural education, vitalized by teachers, supervisors, 
buildings, equipment, and funds planned to serve the basic educa- 
tional needs of rural people should be provided not only as their 
right but as a means of wisely developing and capitalizing the rural 
resources of the United States. 

As a people, we have ceased to live in the small, circumscribed 
communities which were typical in the past. The application of the 
discoveries of modern scientific research to our industrial, economic, 
social, and cultural life has eradicated most of the artificial bound- 
ary lines. The development of improved transportation and com- 
munication has extended the limits of the neighborhood to include 
larger and larger areas until in actual fact the whole world lies 
at one’s doorstep. Centralization and concentration of population, 
wealth, authority, and power are natural results of man’s total 
effort to control his environment. If the sum of human happiness 
is no greater today than a generation ago, the fault lies not in our 
technology but in our failure to utilize it for the greater good of 
the greater number. The productive capacity of a technological 
society spells progress for the people only in so far as it can be 
controlled and directed toward the continuous upgrading of the 
economic, social, and esthetic benefits enjoyed by all the people. 

Coincident with necessary readjustments, many rural commu- 
nities have lost their identity, and many more will lose their iden- 
tity very soon. All have felt, or will soon feel, the impact of change 
and readjustment incident to the modern scene. Yet, the rural 
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school remains largely unchanged, a mute testimonial of lagging 
social adaptation. 

If these conditions are allowed to remain uncorrected, the foun- 
tain source of American Democracy will run dry. 

“The democratic policies which initiated and guided American 
education through its formative years originated among rural peo- 
ple. There were no large cities when free public schools began 
in this country. The ideal of education for all originated in 
pioneer days when each sparsely settled community established its 
own school—a school imbued with a spirit of freedom and of good- 
will, not only toward one’s own children but also toward neigh- 
bors’ children. It is this spirit of democracy that the schools of 
America are striving to maintain, and attain anew, under condi- 
tions vastly different from those of its beginning. But this heritage 
of the ideal of equal opportunity for all, the goal of a great 
agrarian civilization, is threatened if present differences in the 
means of achieving it are permitted to remain. And, ironical as 
it seems, it is the rural children who stand to suffer the greatest 
loss if the heritage of education wrought by their forefathers is 
diminished. Rural children must have educational opportunity 
equal to that offered in urban sections if the traditional ideal of 
American education is to be realized.” 





Loca SELF-GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


We believe in local self-government, and we believe in equality 
of opportunity; but these two principles are mutually antagonistic. 
We must surrender a certain amount of local self-government in 
order that we may provide an adequate education for our children. 
By enlarging the school administrative units of the States and there- 
by reducing the number of school districts, we are not surrendering 
our local self-government entirely; we are simply thinking and 
acting on a larger geographic scale for the purpose of making local 
self-government function more effectively for the future welfare 
of our youth. 

Rural children are just as important as city children and should 
have just as good educational opportunities. The children in a 
rural district without a railroad, or an oil field, or a county court- 
house, or a state capitol are entitled to educational facilities and 
advantages comparable to those who live in districts which have 
these and other equally valuable assets. In order to accomplish 
this a new organization, disregarding such special privileges as 
are now enjoyed by some independent school districts, must be 
brought into existence. 
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One of the primary problems in the postwar period will be 
maximum employment of all human beings who are capable of 
performing productive labor. To meet the gigantic accumulation of 
demands for peace-time goods and services will require large 
amounts of machines, tools, capital reserves, and skilled labor. It 
will be tragic if the American working forces are unable to pro- 
duce the needed goods and services because of a lack of technical 
skills to operate multiple units of highly powered machinery. 


EDUCATION AND PRODUCTION 


An important implication for education lies in the challenge 
that the upgrading of the skills of the workers become an instru- 
ment whereby America may meet the postwar problem of maxi- 
mum employment and adequate production. Education must 
meet this challenge because therein lies our only hope of maintain- 
ing our system of free enterprise. The alternative is disintegra- 
tion for both the American system of education and the American 
way of life. 

An adequate educational program, adapted to the problems of 
incalculable complexity which will face our people upon cessation 
of hostilities, can be realized through the vision and courage of 
educational leaders. Circumstances have proved that we will either 
pay for the adequate education of our youth, or we will pay in 
multiplied amounts for our failure to do so. 

Such a program of education clearly points out at least two 
major objectives: first, every youth of the Nation graduating from 
high school; second, every high-school graduate prepared for the 
next step he contemplates taking. With millions of American 
youth entirely without available school facilities we have a long 
way to go. To reach this army of neglected youth will require sig- 
nificant increases in school financial support. The responsibility 
for such support must rest alike on the local community, the state, 
and the nation. There must be universal acceptance of the irref- 
utable principle of democratic education that the wealth of the 
land, wherever it is, should support the education of the youth of 
the land, wherever they live. 

The increasing mobility of our population presents a challenge 
which can no longer be evaded. With the continuous flow of 
population from rural to urban areas, the content as well as the 
amount of education provided by rural schools needs careful con- 
sideration. Doubtless, one of our major problems is that of dis- 
covering the kinds of educational opportunities which will pre- 
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pare the rural youth for effective living, whether their future is 
cast in city or country. 





When we think of the vital relationship between the school and 
its program, and the economic and cultural status of the people 
whom the school serves, we are brought to the realization that the 
school in general and particularly the school in the rural com- 
munity has not done a great deal specifically to improve the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural conditions of the people who are 
served by the school. The school has largely been an institution 
in the community but not of the community. If there is a rela- 
tionship between the educational program and the economic, 
social and cultural improvement of our people, the school should 
become more conscious of its responsibility in guiding and direct- 
ing the activities of the community toward an improved community 
life. 


RESOURCES OF RURAL LIFE 


The rural community is particularly rich in educative materials 
and opportunities. Urban centers are paying millions of dollars 
to provide cheap and inadequate substitutes for many of the ex- 
periences the rural child enjoys for absolutely nothing. If parents 
and teachers of rural children could but appreciate this inex- 
haustible wealth of potential education there is no way of esti- 
mating the consequent improvement in the quality of rural life. 
There is no difference in the ultimate goals of rural and urban 
education. Both point toward the growth of individuals in the 
ability to find satisfying solutions to persistent life problems. 
The effectiveness of an educational system cannot be judged by the 
position attained by a few exceptional people. Nothing could be 
more vulnerable than such an idea, yet we hear it quite frequently 
advanced as proof that all is well with the schools. The measure 
of a people’s power is not found in the achievements of the few 
who through great natural gifts or unscrupulous tactics climb to 
high places, but rather is it found in the level of economic, social, 
and esthetic development reached by the masses. The public 
school is dedicated to the very task of raising this level continuous- 
ly higher and higher. The measure of its effectiveness is in how 
well it does this job. 

When leaders in rural education claim for the rural child edu- 
cational opportunities equal to those provided city children, and 
similar as to basic objectives, they do not mean an identical edu- 
cation. The environmental backgrounds and the educational needs 
of rural children and city children are in many respects different. 
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The interests, backgrounds, problems, and activities which are in- 
digenous to rural life must be the stuff of which the rural curricu- 
lums are made, and must play prominent roles in the instructional 
processes. Rural education must be more realistically concerned 
with the improvement of the social, economic, and cultural life 
of people who live on the land than has been true in the past. 
The writing of textbooks and the training of teachers geared solely 
to urban life does not adequately serve the needs of the rural child. 

It goes without saying that every rural child is entitled to a good 
and complete elementary education which will guarantee to him 
proficiency in the tool subjects, the transmission of the cultural heri- 
tage, the development of a balanced personality in a healthy body, 
and a good start in the sciences and the cultural and practical arts. 
Mere literacy is not enough, although many children still are 
denied even this low educational objective. The elementary school 
must, for example, create a love for and deeply rooted habits in 
reading; it must provide much realistic opportunity to practice 
the language arts, both written and oral. 
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HicH ScHoor For Every Rurat CHILp 

Every rural child is now entitled to a high-school education. 
Such an education suitable to his peculiar needs must be placed 
within his reach, both as concerns the distance between his home 
and school and as concerns the economic status of his family. Radi- 
cal changes will have to be made in the plans and procedures of 
providing secondary education in rural communities if this level 
of education is to become a vital force in supplying the various 
educational needs of rural youth. 

A comprehensive program of rural education must give more 
attention to adult education opportunities complementary to the 
elementary and secondary schools. Many essential educational 
needs—vocational agriculture, homemaking, parenthood, child 
psychology, craft and hobby interests, understanding of state and 
national economic issues—can often be more effectively taught to 
adults ready for or engaged in these activities than during the ele- 
mentary and high-school period. 

To achieve the fundamental purposes of the rural schools, and 
to effect essential advances in rural education, certain far-reaching 
improvements should immediately be made. 

Teachers, school administrators, and supervisors should see to 
it that the instructional programs which serve rural children are 
so constituted both as to content and methods of teaching that 
they will utilize to the maximum the backgrounds and experiences 
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of these children and the community resources and organizations. 
The cooperation of parents, individually and collectively, must be 
sought and cultivated. The parents on the other hand have an 
obligation to cooperate with the teachers and to try to understand 
and supplement the purposes and methods of the school. 

There should be a complete program of educational opportuni- 
ties to supply the needs of every rural child beginning with kinder- 
garten and extending through at least the twelfth school year. 





PREPARATION OF RURAL TEACHERS 


Rural teachers should have the kind and quality of pre-service 
education that will qualify them to teach in rural schools. Teacher 
education institutions that undertake to educate teachers for the 
rural schools should offer courses in the fundamental social sciences 
with special emphasis on rural life; they should give prospective 
teachers an opportunity to observe and participate in rural com- 
munity life and to do both observation and practice teaching in 
rural schools organized to serve the needs of rural children. 

The time has already arrived when four years of education 
above high school should be the minimum requirement for ad- 
mission to the teaching profession in rural schools. States should 
begin to step up their training requirements so as to attain this ob- 
jective within the next five to ten years, sooner where possible. 

For rural teachers everywhere there must be programs of in- 
service training. Such programs must be under highly qualified 
supervisors or master teachers who have demonstrated their ability 
to work on a basis of mutual cooperation with the teachers. 

State teacher certification laws and regulations should be re- 
vised so as to reflect the special qualifications required of the 
teachers and to protect qualified teachers against the competition 
of persons with low qualifications. Emergency certificates should 
be revoked at the earliest possible time and their issuance should 
cease when the present war emergency has been alleviated. 

School boards should improve their practices regarding the re- 
tention of qualified teachers. State laws should be enacted to pro- 
tect teachers against unjust dismissal or failure to renew contracts. 
Continuing contract laws should be the minimum legal provision 
in any state, and tenure laws should be enacted as rapidly as con- 
ditions will justify. 

ADEQUATE SALARIES 

The salaries of rural teachers must be made commensurate 
with income requirements of persons of the cultural and social 
status that educated teachers ought to be expected to maintain. 
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States should make adequate provisions for retirement annui- 
ties for all teachers. 

Teachers should be active and welcomed participants in the 
affairs of the communities in which they teach. The teachers have 
an obligation to make contributions to community life, but the 
laymen of the community have an equal obligation to encourage 
teachers to participate in community life and to protect them in 
the exercise of the privilege. 

Each rural community has an obligation to make arrangements 
for satisfactory living quarters for the teacher in the community 
where the school is located. Teachers’ homes may well become a 
part of the property owned by many rural districts. 


In most states there should be a fundamental reorganization 
of local administrative units for schools. The units must be made 
sufficiently large to afford educational opportunities through high 
school and to make available the administrative and specialized 
services required for a satisfactory educational program. 


Schools should be consolidated wherever distances, topography 
and the best interest of the children and of community life will 
permit. Certainly there are thousands of small rural schools that 
ought to be consolidated with others. 


If rural school units are to be reorganized, state laws must be 
enacted to facilitate such reorganization. Most state laws now are 
a hindrance rather than a help to this kind of improvement of 
rural schools. 


REORGANIZATION OF LOCAL SCHOOL UNITs 


State departments of education should begin immediately to 
plan the reorganization of local school units. Such plans should 
be worked out cooperatively with the local school officials and lay 
leaders. 

Rural schools need the benefit of the services of superintendents 
of schools selected on the basis of professional qualifications and 
on nonpolitical considerations. Popular election of county super- 
intendents of schools should be abandoned. Wherever they are 
elected by popular vote, they certainly should be elected on a 
nonpartisan ballot. 

Much of the leadership for rural education should come from 
state departments of education. Persons specially trained and 
otherwise qualified for rural education service should be on the 
staff of the state department of education and recognized as 
specialists in this field. 
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National leadership is also needed in rural education. Ac- 
cordingly, the rural services of the United States Office of Edu- 
cation should be greatly enlarged. Rural leadership has the obli- 
gation to see that legislation to this effect is properly and favor- 
ably considered by Congress. 

An extensive program of rehousing rural schools is needed. 
School buildings need to be planned and equipped not only to 
protect the health and safety of the pupils and teachers, but to 
accommodate with the maximum degree of facility the instruc- 
tional program of the schools. More and more consideration must 
be given to planning and constructing school buildings that can be 
used as rural community centers. Special efforts should be made 
to survey the need for including the building of schools for rural 
communities in any public works programs which may be under- 
taken in the postwar period. 


Adequate school-building planning can best be facilitated by a 
well-stafled division of schoolhouse planning in every state depart- 
ment of education. Every state should take immediate action to 
provide such a division. 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT 


Adequate educational opportunities for all rural children and 
youth are not possible without adequate financial support. This 
support should come primarily from an adequate amount of state 
funds apportioned to local school units in such ways as to guaran- 
tee an acceptable standard school available to every child. These 
state funds should also be supplemented by local taxes, especially 
for the purpose of enabling the local school unit to provide educa- 
tional opportunity in excess of the minimum standard guaranteed 
by the state. 


Federal aid to the States to assist them in the financing of 
schools is necessary if a fair degree of educational opportunity is to 
be made available throughout the nation. There is special need 
for two kinds of Federal aid: First, funds for the equalization of 
financial support for elementary and secondary schools, appor- 
tioned to the States on some objective basis of need; second, funds 
to aid young people in need of financial assistance to attend high 
school and college. 

Every state should enact and enforce compulsory-attendance 
laws which will guarantee the removal of all barriers to the regular 
school attendance of all children—those from the most isolated 
farms, those whose parents follow the crops, those of poor parents 
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whose labor is needed to supplement the family income. To make 
such a law workable, attendance supervisors, home visitors and 
child accounting systems must be provided in rural as well as city 
school systems. 

Certain specialized educational services—health services, library 
services, guidance services, instructors in such fields as music and 
art, education of the atypical child—can only be supplied in some 
rural communities through such departures from the traditional 
school as the joint employment of circuit teachers, mobile units, 
supervised correspondence study, cooperative employment of medi- 
cal and dental services. With some imagination and daring every 
rural child, regardless of the size of his school, can have all the 
essential educational services. 

Such an educational system would most certainly be a powerful 
instrument for the development of an improved economy for our 
people and for the social and cultural progress we all wish to 
achieve. 
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Wartime Cooperation between High School 
and College 


J. G. UMSTATTD 
The University of Texas 


KA 


IGH SCHOOLS find themselves short of teachers or staffed 
H aia inferior replacements and are therefore in need of in- 
service help. Colleges find themselves short of students and over- 
staffed, and are therefore in a favorable position to render in- 
service assistance to nearby high schools. It would seem desirable 
to combine the two situations in a manner that would help to solve 
the main problem inherent in each. 

A cooperative venture of the forty-five high schools and the 
twenty-two four-year colleges in the Texas Study of Secondary 
Education has been directed toward this twofold purpose. The 
high schools are requesting and the colleges are rendering specific 
consultation service on secondary school problems. Though this 
service is obviously the solution, the practice has not been without 
difficulties in its application. Two years ago college presidents 
readily agreed to permit staff members to render the off-campus 
service, and funds for the travel expenses of the consultants have 
been available from the General Education Board grant for the 
Study, but several practical difficulties soon appeared: 


1. Some school staffs were unable to detach themselves from 
their rather hectic war-affected situations sufficiently to recognize, 
identify, and define their problems. 


2. Some schools that sensed their problems had difficulty in 
scheduling time to concentrate on them at hours when their teach- 
ers were not too tired for effective work. 


3. In some cases no nearby college staff member had concen- 
trated sufficiently on the specific problem needing attention to be 
of real help. 


4. In other cases the college consultant was judged to be unable 
to depart from the lecture method and to sit down as one of the 
group and render the kind of service desired. 


5. Again, some schools were not well enough acquainted with 
nearby college staffs, the newer staff members in particular, to know 
of their specialties and their ability in small group conferences. 
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TECHNIQUES THAT HELPED 


Consequently, it was necessary to devise techniques that would 
resolve at least some of the difficulties. Several of the more suc- 
cessful devices have been: L 


1. Visits to the member schools with the sole purpose of defining 
the chief problems. 


2. Conferences for representatives of the member schools to 
clarify the problems and to interchange ideas about various suc- 
cessful solutions. 


3. Newsletters that stated the problems and suggested lines of 
action toward solutions. 


4. Listing available consultants and their areas of concentra- 
tion. 


5. Keeping the potential consultants informed about the prob- 
lems facing the member schools and the effective solutions. 


6. Relatively large conferences of representatives of both col- 
lege and high school to bring the best thought of all to bear upon 
various problems. 


7. In-service teacher-education centers with regular visits in the 
high school, conducted by various members of a college staff with 
one in charge to help define the problems and to bring appropriate 
colleagues, in turn, to meet with individual teachers at off periods 
throughout the day and to lead a general discussion in the evenings. 


SOME OF THE PROBLEMS 
From the outset of the consultant phase of the study in the fall 
of 1942-43 approximately one-third of the member schools have 
been using the consultants from at least four of the cooperating 
colleges and universities. Problems most frequently attacked in- 
clude the following, quoted from the reports of the member schools: 


Guidance in the Secondary School 

“The improvement of guidance facilities” 

“The development of an adequate testing program” 

“Mental health in the schools” 

“The social development of the child and youth” 
Evaluation 

“The use of the Evaluative Criteria” 

“The evaluation of outcomes of various types” 
Wartime Curricular and Instructional Adjustments 

“Meeting the normal and wartime needs of youth” 
“Making postwar problems meaningful to students” 
“Nutrition” 
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Adjustment of Offering to Individual Differences 
“Enrichment for ‘the above average’” 
“Drill for the ‘below average’ in the tool subjects” 
“Helping the slow learner find his place in society” 
The Pupil Activity Program 
“The improvement of the home room programs” 
“The development of an adequate student council” 
Pupil-Teacher Relationships 
“Schools and absenteeism” 
“Schools and delinquency” 
“Closer teacher-pupil relationships” 
School Publicity 
“Interpretation of the school to the public” 
General Program for the Improvement of Curriculum and Instruction 
“The improvement of instruction” 
“The revision of courses of study” 
“Problems of Latin-American children” 
“Improving our Negro school” 
“An adequate physical education program” 
“The development of better learning of factual information and 
development of mental abilities beyond memorization” 
“The place of science and mathematics” 
“The place of the humanities in general education” 
“The high school’s contribution to the democratic way of life” 
“How to give the best preparation for college” 
“How best to care for the 80 per cent who never enter college” 
“Terminal education for the non-college-going student” 
“How to facilitate co-operation between high school and college” 


It is believed that greater use will be made of consultants dur- 
ing the current year than has been made in the past. The ma- 
chinery is now better organized than formerly, the schools are 
more keenly aware of their problems and of the service that is 
available on call than they have been, and the Study as a force 
toward school improvement is gaining wider recognition. 

A number of the superintendents have already convinced their 
boards of education of the value of paying the travel expenses of 
consultants after the term of the grant has ended. A number 
of college staff members have gained skill in rendering specific 
consultation service and, incidentally, have become better ac- 
quainted than they formerly were with the practical problems of 
the high school. Thus it appears that a cooperative enterprise 
begun as a wartime measure has borne sufficient evidence of mutual 
advantages to high school and college to justify its continuance 
into the period of post-war adjustment and thereafter so long as 
the good results are forthcoming. 





Soviet Russia and the American 
High School* 
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Harvard Graduate School of Education and 
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HAT OUR schools most need with respect to Soviet Russia 
\ \ is presentation of factual materials, embodied in judgment. 
If I were to tell about what it is we are now teaching about the 
Soviet Union in the schools of the United States, my statement 
would be much shorter than it is actually going to be, because the 
truth is, we are not teaching very much. In fact, there is very 
little taught. And the story is even worse than that. Although we 
have no exhaustive study of the situation, we know that what is 
taught is, by and large, about Old Russia, rather than about New 
Russia. 

And the story is even worse than that. When we teach about 
the Soviet Union, as embodied in the textbooks and the teaching 
aids now available generally for schools in this country, we create 
immediately a psychological block of “Communism.” There is, 
apparently, very little material of the right sort available for chil- 
dren in the classroom. When we take up the story of the Soviet 
Union, we take it up through this psychological block of “Com- 
munism,” and do not deal adequately with the peoples, the cul- 
tures, the art, the science, the general resources; we put politics 
first, rather than last, where it properly belongs. 

There is still one other defect in the story of the Soviet Union, 
as it is apparently now presented in our schools. For the small 
group of pupils who get anything about the Soviet Union, and 
who get it past this door of “Communism,” there is the treatment 
of the Soviet Union as an isolated factor in a world picture. Al- 
most never do we treat the Soviet Union adequately within the 
pattern of world affairs. The Soviet Union is separated from this 
general pattern in the textbooks, and in the minds of most curric- 
ulum makers. 

Now, this is a sad story. It is a story of deficiency on our part. 
And it is a story which may mean further tragedy in the world that 
lies ahead. I don’t want to concentrate further on this analysis 
of the present situation, because that doesn’t get us very far. I 
would like to address myself to a program of action as to what 
we might undertake in the schools. 

* Stenotype report of an address at a Conference on Education about the Soviet 


Union, New York City, October 14th, held under the auspices of the National Council 
of American-Soviet Friendship, Inc. 
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Not A SEPARATE COURSE 


In the first place, I think it is futile for us to talk about a 
separate course on the Soviet Union to be included in our school 
programs. Such a course is not administratively feasible, except 
in a very few secondary schools. There must be separate and dis- 
tinct courses at the college level, but not at the secondary school 
level, I feel quite certain. 

The second point is that we do need to include at various points 
in the school curriculum special units about the resources and 
background of the Soviet Union. In the intermediate grades— 
grades four, five and six—there is ample opportunity in the curricu- 
lum as now set up for the establishment of type studies of peoples 
and ways of living in the Soviet Union. We are rapidly developing 
in American schools a two-year sequence of world history and world 
geography in about grade nine and ten. In these courses there is 
again opportunity for the insertion of special units or topics of 
study on the background and character and future of the Soviet 
Union. And especially in the work in modern problems at grade 
twelve is there opportunity for the insertion of a special unit of 
work on the network of world relations, in which the Soviet Union 
and the United States must meet. 

The second point I want to make, then, is that we should look 
forward, practically speaking, in the immediate future, to the in- 
clusion of significant units of work at various points in the school 
curriculum. I’ve suggested some in the social studies program. 
There may be similar units of work in the program of literature 
and art and music. 

The third point I want to make is this: in addition to the 
development of such units of work, most of which do not exist 
as yet, there must be systematic inclusion of content material about 
the Soviet Union through all of our courses in general geography, 
general history, general literature, general art, and science. The 
fundamental solution in the long run lies not in isolating the 
Soviet Union for study, but in getting material from the Soviet 
Union dovetailed into the general program of work; into the gen- 
eral channel of curriculum experiences which pupils have. 

The fourth point I want to make lies beyond the curriculum as 
we traditionally think of it, in a sort of extra-curricular area. We 
can do a vast amount, in individual classrooms and in school units, 
in instruction through exhibits and visual aids. That is a point 
in the school program where every one of us could begin at this 
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moment. It is possible, without any change in textbooks or courses 
of study, to teach a vast amount, and a significant amount, about 
the Soviet Union through well-arranged teaching exhibits, on 
school bulletin boards. Such exhibits, together with those col- 
lected by the National Council of American-Soviet Friendship,* 
are invaluable in school corridors and assembly halls and libraries, 
as well as within the classroom. 


NEED FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 


The fifth item in this program has already been indicated in 
what I just said about teachers’ backgrounds. We cannot expect 
to develop an adequate curriculum and adequate visual aids, 
without an extraordinarily far-flung program of teacher education. 
The saddest need, the most striking need, in this whole area, is 
more knowledge about the Soviet Union and more judgment about 
its culture and its place in world affairs, on the part of individual 
teachers. Only as the colleges and the universities require people 
going through their liberal art programs to understand something 
of this great area of the world, and only as teacher-training insti- 
tutions require this background of knowledge, and give special 
training in the bridging of the gap between that knowledge and 
the mind of the child, will we have an adequate program. 

The sixth element in this program is not so simple. But again, 
it is essential to the others. In order to develop this curricu- 
lum, we have to work hand in hand with public opinion. I’ve 
been approached in the last ten days by representatives of three 
different school systems, who were faced with attacks from the lay 
public, on some very elementary instruction about the Soviet 
Union that was being given in those schools. The story is very 
sad, for the schools seemed completely stymied. There are some 
communities where the schools feel unable to move in desir- 
able directions in this field. This seems a defeatist attitude. 
Actually there are, in the United States, more communities in 
which we can make progress than there are communities in which 
we cannot. In these communities where even a feeble beginning 
can be made, the effect of instruction in the schools immediately 
shows itself on public opinion, on the opinion of parents and on 
lay opinion in the community. All I suggest here is that any 
school teacher or any school system, thoughtfully working on a 
program of education about the Soviet Union in the schools, must 
dovetail that program with an adult education program about the 
Soviet Union in their community. 

2232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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HE Social Studies Institute comes at a most significant 

moment in the life of the South and of the Nation. Signifi- 
cant, (1) because of the precarious state of race relations in the 
South and in our own country; (2) because friends of many races 
around the world watch us to see how we deal with our minority 
problems here at home since this will be an indication to them 
of our fitness and capacity to deal with similar problems on a 
world-wide basis; and (3) our enemies of many races around the 
world watch us in order that they may magnify our failures and 
use them to serve their sinister ends. Nevertheless, this is a 
moment of great opportunity, in that the crisis which we face in 
race relations at home affords us the opportunity so to plan and 
act with reference to this crisis that minorities in our own country 
will have their faith in democracy strengthened, and that the en- 
slaved and oppressed in other lands will see in our actions the 
promise of a new and better day for men of all races, colors and 
creeds. It seems fitting, therefore, that at a time such as the present 
we think briefly on the subject, ““The South, Democracy, and the 
Negro.” 

At the beginning I want to make it quite plain that there is 
no one method, technique or procedure that will prove completely 
successful in solving the difficulties and problems arising out of 
our bi-racial situation. In attacking these problems and difficulties 
there is a place for all types of persons—radicals, liberals and con- 
servatives—so long as these persons are honest and sincere in their 
effort to help the situation, and so long as their actions have a 
beneficial and constructive effect upon inter-racial relations. 

This is 1944, seventy-nine years after! Yesterday, Negroes were 
slaves. They stood amid the cotton fields of Georgia, the cane 
brakes of Louisiana, and the tobacco fields of Virginia. They were 
the unfree among the free, the poverty-stricken in a land of plenty; 
slaves in a land whose basic assumption is that all men are created 
equal and are endowed by their Creator with certain “inalienable 
rights,” chief among which is the right to life, liberty and the pur- 

* An address delivered before the Social Studies Institute, Chapel Hill, N. C., June 


29, 1944. Mr. Taylor is at present on leave with the Raleigh District Office of Price 
Administration. 
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suit of happiness. The “unrequited toil” of these, our forebears, 
cultivated the fields and built the cities of the South. Their sweat 
and blood and tears dropping year after year and century after 
century upon the heart of the Nation finally awakened it to the 
paradox of a master-slave relationship in a democracy. Men, both 
South and North, came to realize that this Nation “could not 
endure half slave and half free.” It took a civil war to decide 
the issue. During this struggle Negroes fought valiantly on both 
sides. The loyalty and the devotion of the Negro to the South 
during this crisis is unparalleled in modern history. 

A brief look at this period demonstrates that slavery was as 
much a curse to the white South as it was to the Negro slaves. 
Evolving as an economic necessity, fastened upon the South as a 
system by the profit motive, slavery stratified the South into three 
classes: the master class, the slave class, and the poor whites. Slave 
labor drove free white labor from the fields, from the building 
trades, and other skilled occupations; and as a result a bitter an- 
tagonism developed between the poor whites and the Negro slaves. 
This antagonism is still alive in many sections of the South. Fur- 
thermore, many of our socio-economic problems of the present are 
hangovers from the slavery period, as for instance, the one-crop 
system of the South and the lack of capital to exploit the resources 


of the region or for developing manufacturing industries. In 
addition, the institution of slavery put the South out of step 
with the progressive movements of the North, and the Civil War 
found the southern region of the United States industrially, socially, 
and economically fifty years behind the northern section. In 
1944, in many phases of our socio-economic development, we are 
still fifty years behind. 


LOOKING AT OURSELVES AND Our INSTITUTIONS 


As southerners, and most especially as social studies teachers, 
we must look critically at ourselves and at our institutions in order 
that we may discover to what extent we are responsible for the 
backwardness of our region. We have at our disposal unlimited 
resources in raw material and manpower. We have the brains and 
the organizing genius for making use of the resources of this 
region. In spite of this, we are still the Nation’s economic problem 
number one. Why? In self-pity we answer, “The North since the 
Civil War has treated the South like a colony.” I shall not quarrel 
with those who find comfort in blaming others for our economic 
backwardness, but I do think that Shakespeare’s line, “It is not 
in our stars but in ourselves that we are underlings,” is somewhat 
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apropos to our situation. We have ravaged our land, wasted our 
natural resources, neglected the development of our water power, 
and in addition, we have been so busy acting out and enjoying 
our prejudices that we have failed to use all of our manpower 
resources to the best advantage of all the people of the region. 
Personally, I cannot see how all the blame for these failures can be 
attributed to other persons or sections of the country. Take North 
Carolina, for instance, the most liberal and progressive of the 
southern states. The 1940 United States Census shows that in this 
State two-thirds of the more than 330,000 Negroes reported as 
gainfully employed were confined to agriculture and domestic serv- 
ice. The Census also shows that wages of agricultural and domes- 
tic service workers were among the lowest paid and that the hours 
worked were the longest of any of the employed groups in the 
State. 

The war has probably changed this picture somewhat, but in 
the main, Negroes in the State are confined to employment in the 
unskilled and semi-skilled jobs, and Negroes still find it impossible 
to get a reasonable share of the employment available in Federal 
and State governmental agencies. Though I do not have the figures 
for the other southern states, the pattern of employment for 
Negroes throughout the region is more or less similar to the one 
pictured here. 


AN APPRAISAL NECESSARY 


Those of us who live in this southern region must try to dis- 
cover for ourselves at what points we are impeding the full use 
of our natural and human resources in the development of the 
area. Such an appraisal is especially imperative now in the face 
of a world-wide struggle to preserve democratic institutions against 
the aggression of totalitarian and Fascist forces throughout the 
world. Such a look at our region brings social studies teachers 
face to face with two challenges: (1) the problem of expanding 
our concept of democracy and (2) the problem of re-thinking our 
program of race relations. Our economic security and social well- 
being depend upon a proper solution to these problems. 

Several times during the history of this Nation our concept of 
democracy has expanded. At first it conferred certain rights and 
privileges upon white men. Later, the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Amendments to the Constitution included Negro men, and the 
igth Amendment included women. At present, two conflicting 
points of view in respect to the meaning of democracy wage a 
relentless war for supremacy. On the one hand, there are those 
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who claim that democracy means unbridled competition of indi- 
viduals and groups and a “laissez-faire” attitude on the part of the 
Government. Those who hold this point of view think it a viola- 
tion of the democratic concept for the Government to concern it- 
self directly about the houses, the health and the employment 
problems of its citizens. According to this point of view the 
achievement of social security is the sole responsibility of the indi- 
vidual. If he, the individual, is ill-housed, ill-clothed and ill-fed; 
if in sickness and accident he is destitute; if in old age the indi- 
vidual is poverty-stricken, the cause is individual and not social, and 
the remedy is not an awakened social consciousness but a more 
rugged individualism. 


Opposed to this point of view is the idea that democratic gov- 
ernment must concern itself directly with any and all factors or 
conditions which affect the welfare of its citizens. This view main- 
tains that the achievement of social security for the individual is 
a joint enterprise between the government, the individual and the 
employer; that democracy means a mutual sharing of privileges and 
responsibilities and that cooperation should replace competition 
as the watchword of progress. An intense struggle is on in our 
Nation between these two points of view. 


NEED FOR CHOICE 


The South must make a choice between these two conflicting 
concepts of democracy. As a part of the Nation the southern 
region can either be an asset or a liability. It must decide whether 
its abundant resources will be developed and organized to benefit 
the favored few, or whether these resources shall be organized and 
developed in the interest of all the people, thereby lifting the region 
to a level of economic, educational and political participation 
equal to that of other parts of the Nation. 

The Negro is a very definite part of the southern region, just 
as the southern region is a very definite part of the Nation. Asa 
minority group, hampered by economic handicaps and political 
discrimination, his interests and sympathies lie with those who 
hold that within the framework of the democratic concept of gov- 
ernment, there is ample room for social-minded action on each 
and every problem which affects the people’s welfare. Thus the 
Negro’s protest against economic and political discrimination is a 
protest in the name of the entire southern region. The past 
seventy-nine years point indisputably to the conclusion that one- 
third of the population of a region cannot be impoverished and 
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disfranchised without at the same time undermining the economic 
security and the appreciation for democratic processes in the other 
two-thirds. 


THE PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS 


This brings social studies teachers face to face with the prob- 
lem of race relations. This problem is one of the most acute, 
baffling and immediate issues confronting us, and it is urgent that 
we address ourselves to the task of finding a solution to this prob- 
lem. During the seventy-nine years since Emancipation, Negroes 
have been struggling to achieve the status of free men, and various 
programs for the solution of the problem of race relations have 
been offered. They may be summarized as follows: 

1. Get out! Those who offered this solution felt that coloniza- 
tion of Negroes in this or some other country would be the solu- 
tion to the problem. 

2. Get along! This school of thought felt that if Negroes 
could get education and accumulate wealth, the problem would 
be solved. 

3. Get white! This point of view maintained that the race 
problem would be solved only when the Negro could no longer be 
identified in the body politic as such. 


4. Fight! This school of thought emphasized political action as 
the method by which the problem could be solved. 
5. Inter-racial cooperation. 


All of these methods have been tried, and some progress and 
success have been achieved in race relations. However, due to the 
impact of the war upon our lives and institutions, we face the 
most critical period in race relations since the Civil War. Basically, 
this acute situation in race relations has arisen because the funda- 
mental law of the land proclaims, and as Americans we accept, 
the theory of democracy with its implications of equality, liberty 
and justice for all; but in practice in many areas of our life we 
negate all the fundamental concepts of democracy. Thus, it comes 
about that the present world-wide struggle to preserve and ex- 
pand democratic processes has focused attention upon those regions 
and those socio-economic institutions where the gulf between demo- 
cratic teachings and general practice yawns so wide that the dullest 
eye can see it. In such regions mounting tension exists between 
groups, classes and different races. The mounting tension between 
the races in America today is, in the main, merely a part of this 
world-wide pattern of protest against the failure to practice more 
widely the democratic theories which we preach and enunciate. 
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DEMOCRATIC TEACHING AND PRACTICE 


Until an honest effort is made to bridge this gulf between demo- 
cratic teachings and common everyday practice, mounting tension 
between the races will continue, and every attempt at mobilizing 
the resources of this region in the interest of human welfare will 
be palsied by inter-racial antagonism and misunderstanding. 


In discussing programs for the solution of the race problem we 
are in reality discussing ways of solving the dilemma Americans 
find themselves in as a result of having given intellectual assent to 
a system of democratic concepts which up to now their emotions 
have failed to confirm. One other fact, obvious to social studies 
teachers, should be borne in mind before an intelligent approach 
to this problem can be made: Historic antecedents and incidents, 
plus the geographic location of the bulk of the Negro population 
in the South, have accentuated the manifestations of this dilemma 
in the southern region and have made it difficult to deal in a 
rational way with the various aspects of inter-racial relations. 


I have tried to indicate in this discussion that the so-called race 
problem is primarily a symptom of national schizophrenia, result- 
ing from a deep-seated conflict between our political philosophy 
and our socio-economic expression of the same. Most Americans 
appreciate the Apostle Paul’s poignant lament: “Woe is me; who 
will deliver me from the body of this death! When I would do 
good, evil is always present with me.” During all the years of our 
life on this continent a bitter conflict has ensued between our ideal- 
ism and better natures on the one hand, and our performance on 
the other. In the beginning we had to kill off the Indians, later 
we had to rationalize human slavery, and in more recent years 
we have had to give sanction to the rapacious exploitation of many 
of our people and of our material resources. The strain has been 
too great for our personalities. We are a frustrated people! Many 
of us have tried to compensate for this frustration by rushing madly 
about the world, boasting of our bigger cities, bigger buildings and 
bigger fortunes. The ebullient sections of our population, how- 
ever, have at times used more violent and direct ways of compen- 
sating for their frustration, and their acts have shocked and shamed 
the Nation. 


A SPECIAL CHALLENGE TO SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHERS 


These problems offer a challenge to all Americans, but there is 
a special challenge to social studies teachers. I hope you will not 
think me presumptious in offering a suggestion or two: 
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1. Through research social studies teachers should provide us 
with an unbiased diagnosis of our social and economic ills. 

2. The social studies curricular experiences and allied activi- 
ties should be organized and taught so that they will educate for 
insight and understanding. Youth of all races who attend our 
social studies classes should acquire, along with other outcomes: 
(1) some knowledge of their own motives, (2) an open-minded 
attitude, and (3) some understanding of, and appreciation for, 
the problems and the contributions of the diverse racial elements 
that make up our population. 

3. Social studies teachers themselves should be outstanding ex- 
amples of tolerance and of the capacity to suspend judgment until 
all the facts are in. 

4. It follows, therefore, that social studies teachers should not 
live in ivory towers. The very nature of the subject matter which 
they teach and the qualities of character which they should possess 
fit them to participate in, and give wholesome direction to, the 
social, political and economic life of their community. 

Social studies teachers can help America find a constructive 
solution to the problems which make for tension in American 
society. This is your moment of grand opportunity. Grasp it, and 
you will become the benefactors of mankind. Muff it, and you 
break faith with America and with countless millions of oppressed 
peoples around the world who look to America for succor and for 
leadership. In addition, you break faith with our heroic dead in 
this war, who died with the “expectation of a better world.” 





Community Problems as a Threshold to 
Social Understandings’ 


This narrative will describe the developments in the high 
school of Moultrie, Georgia, which resulted from participation in 
the Cooperative Study of Teacher Education. The school system 
of Moultrie and that of Colquitt County were linked together in 
the Study. The incentives to cooperation in these adjoining sys- 
tems resided in the belief that a combined attack upon problems of 
living would not only bring results but would reveal many ways 
in which pupil needs could be more effectively met. To show how 
this belief was rewarded in the three-year program of cooperation 
would necessitate the telling of three stories, one dealing with the 
county schools, another with the elementary-junior high unit of the 
Moultrie system, and the third with the high school. In this arti- 
cle, however, we shall deal in the main with the high school, giv- 
ing only such information about the whole setting and develop- 
ments in the other divisions of the center as seems to be required. 

Colquitt County is located in an agricultural section of the 
South given to farming and related occupations. Cotton and 
tobacco constitute the chief staples. Although diversification in 
the form of livestock raising and fruit growing has been carried 
on for twenty years, 75 percent of the farmers are still tenants or 
sharecroppers. Farm tenantry with its shifting population and 
related problems has not spared the more fertile sections of the 
county, as indeed it has not relinquished its grip on the better 
farming regions throughout the South. Moultrie, the county seat, 
is a town of some 12,000 inhabitants. Its chief industries are a 
cotton mill, fertilizer plant, meat-packing plant, peanut-processing 
plant, and mattress and furniture factory. For the most part its 
householders have moved to Moultrie from various sections of the 
surrounding area. In many respects, therefore, the townspeople are 
representative of the rural population, though the nucleus of cul- 
tured, middle-class families is larger than often obtains in southern 
towns of comparable size. 

At the turn of the century there were no free schools in the 
rural sections of the county and only a few “subscription” schools, 
with fees adjusted to income, were in existence. In the nineteen- 
thirties and forties, however, this late start on free education was 
being rapidly overcome. Consolidation of small districts had come 

1 An excerpt from Prall, Charles E., and Cushman, C. Leslie, Teacher Education in 


Service, The American Council on Education, Washington, 1944. Reproduced by 
permission of the Council. 
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to be the rule rather than an occasional exception. The majority 
of the 4,000 county pupils were housed in modern structures, where 
a full-time staff of from six to fifteen persons took care of the ele- 
mentary years. The school units and local boards of trustees 
representing the eighteen consolidated districts and a few isolated 
schools were loosely held together through a county organization 
for general administration and supervision. 

The Moultrie system was administratively independent of its 
rural neighbors, though the town and county boards had merged 
their financial resources in the support of the town high school. 
Before 1925, when a county levy for the maintenance of the high 
school was authorized, the children of the rural schools had no 
right to high school admission, and few could meet the expenditure 
required under a tuition system. But with the waiving of tuition, 
the provision of transportation, and the attendant faculty interest 
in a broader clientele, the high school became more truly an all- 
county enterprise. 


One must resist the temptation to connect the fiscal foundation 
of the high school with the high quality of its faculty. The school 
was, in fact, poorly financed and supported to do many of the 
things which the situation seemed to demand. Pioneering efforts 
to meet the needs of individual students had been recognized by 
membership in the Southern Association’s study of school and col- 
lege relationships. At the time the study of teacher education came 
upon the scene, the high school staff had two years of experience, 
in a new approach to curricular problems. Nearly half of the 
thirty high school instructors had attended one of the workshops 
held in connection with the southern study. Teachers of the 
county schools and those in Moultrie’s lower division had not par- 
ticipated in these efforts and thus lacked the orientation to curricu- 
lum making which many of the secondary teachers were beginning 
to secure. 


THE First YEAR OF THE COOPERATIVE STUDY, 1939-40 


Shortly before the opening of the Commission’s study of teacher 
education, the high school staff had attempted to focus its teaching 
and counseling efforts upon student needs. This approach to curric- 
ulum making had turned out to be less productive than had been 
anticipated. Teachers had become sensitive to three broad areas 
of need which seemed to be useful in counseling pupils, though 
their implications for curriculum revision and teaching were still 
cloudy. These included personal health and background condi- 
tions of the home, the need to earn a living, and the personal de- 
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velopment of the individual. It was felt by some that each of these 
basic requirements for successful living had its roots in the com- 
munity and in the region. It was likewise believed that a study of 
the social problems of the area might help to tie down some of the 
curricular implications on which no agreement had yet developed. 


The Commission’s field coordinators in their first visit were 
immediately attracted to the possibilities of a study of community 
problems. In response to an invitation of the county superin- 
tendent they discussed certain unfinished tasks in the promotion 
of health and recreation before a large gathering of county teachers 
and parents. The response seemed to be both genuine and clear, 
though no opportunity for general discussion could then be sched- 
uled. At a meeting of the planning committee on the following 
day, it appeared that strong interest in a series of community sur- 
veys along lines of health and recreation had been created. It 
was decided that projects of this character would be initiated in 
the early future; that these would be focused upon the larger com- 
munity of which each system was a part; that teachers of all three 
divisions of the center would be invited to participate without 
thought of specialization or grade level; and that help in the form 
of a part-time consultant would be secured. 

Some two months later, the planning committee members, rep- 
resentative classroom teachers and principals, the county health 
officer, the county health engineer, representatives of the county 
board of education, one or two ministers, a few patrons, the new 
consultant, and the field coordinator—totaling about fifty persons— 
met to decide upon the working plan. Discussion turned largely 
upon aspects of the local situation concerned with health and 
recreation. It was apparent that each member of the group was 
in favor of a cooperative effort to improve conditions, though some 
had misgivings about the effectiveness of community surveys. It 
also appeared that certain resistances in the culture would harass 
the workers on one or the other of these fronts, but that those citi- 
zens who might look askance at the recreation focus would not 
necessarily be against action on the health front, and vice versa. 
So the two efforts were teamed for tactical reasons though it later 
developed that they had important interrelations. 

The number one health problem in everybody’s opinion was 
hookworm. This is a disease which produces effects like those of 
malnutrition but which actually develops from poor sanitation. 
The lack of sanitary facilities in the farming country springs from 
certain intolerances on both sides of the landlord-tenant situation. 
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The former maintain that tenants appreciate little which is pro- 
vided for them, being accustomed to move with annual regularity; 
while tenants suspect that any increase in attention means an early 
effort to drive through a leasing arrangement more favorable to 
the landlord. 


The county had the unenviable record of being second in the 
state in cases of typhus fever, a disease communicated by rodents 
and likely to occur in towns and villages where food supplies are 
stored. Some group members expressed an interest in venereal 
disease control, and in the difficulties faced by county clinic forces 
in effecting permanent cures. In the matter of physical defects, it 
was recognized that dental caries and bad mouth conditions out- 
numbered all others by a wide margin. So it was decided to have 
three general studies of the health situation, respectively on hook- 
worm and sanitation, control of typhus fever and venereal disease, 
and the genesis and treatment of dental decay. No member of the 
planning group seemed to believe that these inquiries and such 
action as might be forthcoming should belong exclusively to special- 
ized members of the educational personnel. It was thought, rather, 
that every teacher needed complete understanding of each of these 
problems. This conception persisted throughout the three-year 
study and colored all resulting activities. 


The three health studies were set up in response to the general 
directives which had been developed at the planning conference. 
A little more work was necessary before the recreation studies could 
be presented in specific form. In due time these were fashioned 
to deal respectively with the recreational needs and interests of the 
high school pupils, with those of the older pupils in the elementary 
schools, and with recreational leadership in the villages and rural 
sections. Membership in each study group was voluntary, though 
efforts were made to see that one or more representatives of each 
consolidated school and each division of the town system was re- 
cruited for the hookworm and dental committees. 

Because of limited possibilities for firsthand participation in 
these six study groups, the local planning committee and the field 
coordinator sought additional activities. They believed that the 
social understanding which might accompany the efforts in health 
and recreation could be supplemented by direct studies of home 
conditions and family living. Plans were drawn for two such 
projects, the first to be carried on by teachers of the county and 
the high school, and the second, by teachers of the town elemen- 
tary-junior high unit. 
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Tue Stupy oF RurAL HoMEs 


Two high school teachers and eight representatives of the 
larger schools of the county made up the first group on home 
visiting. The members visited during weekends and at other free 
times, using various excuses for consecutive or intermittent visits 
to the same home. Coaching a pupil or helping with a garden or 
home project were the devices most frequently employed. Homes 
of different economic levels from the “squatter” type to those of 
well-to-do landowners were included in the sampling selected by 
each group member. In between visiting sessions, participants met 
to discuss their experiences and to talk things over with the con- 
sultant. Here the descriptions generally merged into such queries 
as: to what extent is the school meeting the pupil’s need? or, what 
materials not now included in the curriculum should be included 
in order better to meet these needs? 

The minutes of each meeting of the study group, as well as 
the final report of each member, reflect both group rapport and 
strong feelings of personal growth. But the group found no solu- 
tion to the problem of sharing its experiences with others who 
had not been associated in the enterprise. Even the interrelated 
economic and social factors which the members sensed so well were 


difficult to convey in abstractions. A few sentences from the study 
group’s final report are offered by way of illustration: 


We, as a committee, are not so optimistic as to believe that we have the 
solution to these problems, but we wish to make some suggestions in the hope 
that other teachers may catch a vision of the needs and try to include in 
their teaching materials and procedures such things as may better meet these 
needs. We recommend that: 

1. Every teacher have a visiting program and go into as many homes as 
possible. Concentrated study of five or six homes might be revealing. 

2. Each teacher attempt to organize her work around the pupil’s individual 
problems in the light of the more prevalent problems of living. 

3. The criteria for pupil growth be the actual improvements in personal 
and family life in this area. 


WorKING ON RECREATIONAL NEEDS AT THE HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 

This group was composed of ten secondary teachers representing 
varied fields of specialization. It divided into three subgroups to 
work respectively on recreation at home, school recreation, and out- 
lets or interests not served by existing agencies. The investigation 
phase consisted of a brief exploratory inquiry, followed by a longer 
questionnaire and by interviews with a sampling of respondents. 

The pupils’ responses to the inquiries regarding the home and 
family as agencies for recreation were very interesting. There were 
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numerous wishes expressed for musical instruments of various 
types and for current magazines. When checked against the facili- 
ties provided, it appeared that relatively few students could play an 
organ or piano, though such instruments were available in about 
ten percent of the homes. There was, however, a dearth of those 
stringed and wind instruments which help to make up trios and 
other musical ensembles such as have been great sources of satis- 
faction in many rural areas. Numerous interests were expressed 
in learning hobbies which could be carried on at home. As a 
favored organization for recreation, the family did not hold an 
important position. When asked for suggestions as to the group 
most enjoyed in “free hours,” other adolescents and older youth 
of the same or opposite sex seemed to be an almost unanimous 
preference. 

A number of positive suggestions pointed to the wider use of 
opportunities which could be made available in the school pro- 
gram. These included more chances to participate in radio and 
assembly programs, more hiking and dramatic clubs, and more 
frequent class parties and dances. It appeared that opportunities 
to dance were supplied in the main by the “juke joints” which 
dotted the roadsides of the county. About ninety students wanted 
to learn to dance: The picture show was the means most fre- 
quently mentioned for entertaining a date. The total participa- 
tion in scouting and in campfire work was relatively small. Yet 
over 260 girls and boys expressed an interest in becoming scouts. 


One immediate result of these findings was the opening of the 
school gymnasium on Friday and Saturday evenings for what was 
called “corecreation”—a term covering dancing and games, but 
meaning a place to meet a friend or to make new acquaintances 
through social activities. ‘The gymnasium was also cleared on 
weekdays for the rural pupils who wished to dance during part 
of the lunch hour. 


STUDYING THE HooKkworM SITUATION 


Activities seeking to eliminate hookworm infection among 
school children had been instituted in the county schools at the 
opening of the school year 1939-40. These efforts had been fur- 
thered by the county superintendent and a few key principals of 
the consolidated schools. Though they had utilized radio pub- 
licity, moving pictures, free testing of pupils suspected of having 
the infection and free medical treatment, significant proportions of 
pupils and parents had not been reached nor had teachers been 
actively associated in the medical program except in nominal ways. 
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The program developed by the enlarged committee in the new 
study series was completely under teacher leadership, though the 
consultant, the county superintendent, and the county health officer 
gave assistance from time to time. The activities of the group mem- 
bers, who called themselves the hookworm committee,and the efforts 
of other teachers which were instigated by the committee, included 
the following: They constructed and administered a test designed 
to check understanding of the incidence of the infection, attendant 
factors in the county, treatment, possibilities of reinfection, and the 
like. This was given first to all teachers in the county, then to all 
pupils in grades four and above. They asked and secured the 
help of the state board’s director of health education for the prep- 
aration of a teacher’s source unit on hookworm. This was mimeo- 
graphed and distributed to all teachers in the county together with 
suggestions for adaptations to teaching units. 

Committee members also sponsored a thorough check of all 
school children. Of the 3,350 county and town pupils examined 
in a seven-month period, 1,570 or 47 percent were found to be 
infected. Members of the study group then prepared and ad- 
ministered a second factual test to all teachers and to the pupils 
as before. The average score for the teaching group on the second 
test was g2 percent of the maximum which could be obtained; 
formerly the average had been but 64 percent of the maximum. 
In many classrooms the pupils made scores on the second examina- 
tion approximating that achieved by the teachers. 

Many committee members and their associates appeared before 
parent organizations, civic clubs, and student groups to discuss 
the findings of the study, to urge treatment, and to emphasize the 
need for sanitation. They sponsored a new series of radio broad- 
casts. Through these activities hundreds of children received treat- 
ment who would not otherwise have been reached. Committee 
members cooperated with the county health officer to make a check 
on sanitary facilities under construction. The law gave control 
over new construction only. With inadequate time for inspection 
tours, the health department was dependent upon teachers and 
pupils for the information necessary to make the law effective. 
Finally the teachers planned a recheck for the following fall. They 
debated such questions as the need for new approaches in the next 
attack, the sponsoring of new teaching units versus depending upon 
the teaching interest which had been created, and the like. 


ACTIVITIES OF THE OTHER StTupDY GROUPS 


The committee working on typhus fever and venereal disease 
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attempted to follow the same devices for teacher education which 
were being utilized in the hookworm project. But the subcom- 
mittees working on test preparation were handicapped by a lack 
of adequate material. No studies of the prevalence and effects of 
typhus fever, syphilis or gonorrhea had been made for the county 
or region. Data in the files of the state board of health covered 
only samplings of the population and were not generally applicable 
to the youth and adults of a given area. However, the subcom- 
mittees persisted and succeeded in creating a good deal of interest 
where only teachers of biology and home economics had formerly 
shown much concern. Perhaps this was due in part to the dis- 
covery that most of what teachers formerly knew or understood 
about these diseases was erroneous. 

It had been agreed at the outset that no class instruction on the 
nature, treatment, and control of venereal diseases would be given 
at levels below the high school. Hence motivation in this area 
had to depend upon desires for general information, on the part 
of many teachers, rather than upon understandings sought for class- 
room use. This motive was sufficient to carry the project through 
the first year, but not to keep it going in subsequent years. At the 
opening of the school year 1940-41, there was a general tendency 
to abandon projects calling for county-wide cooperation, except 
those like hookworm eradication and dental corrections which 
could not prosper under decentralized attacks. 

The large committee attacking the dental situation had difficulty 
in getting under way. It was baffled by the futile cycle of dental 
examinations, reports to parents, little or no corrective action, and 
the repetition of this sequence. Such proceedings had been con- 
fined, of course, to the town schools. For the county children a 
preliminary study revealed a piling up of needed corrections which 
was even more staggering. Then too the project proposed by the 
dental committee was less responsive to education with small 
expenditures of money than those sponsored by the other working 
groups. But the committee persisted to the end of the year, laying 
the groundwork for a dental health council, which, in subsequent 
years, was able to accomplish notable results. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE HiGH SCHOOL DURING 1940-41 AND 1941-42 


At an earlier point we credited the high school division of the 
Moultrie system with an unusual proportion of resourceful teachers. 
Association with the southern study and a challenging local setting 
had awakened the desire to gear teaching efforts more closely to the 
needs of pupils. Ground-breaking experiments had been conducted 
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in science, the social studies, and English; these did not fully meet 
the curriculum specifications which staff members had accepted, 
but they did typify a growing feeling of freedom. Resourcefulness 
and a sense of freedom make an effective combination for putting 
new insights to work. At least such seemed to be the case in this 
instance. 


There is an oft-neglected phase of the process by which social 
understandings are acquired. We believe that the teacher’s own 
efforts in the classroom must refine more general understandings 
of the school-community and integrate them with educational 
values. Group participation in such activities as we have described 
are important stimuli. What the teacher does, or what small 
groups of teachers do in cooperation, as a result of group activities 
is still more important in the learning process. We have chosen 
to call the period covered by these second steps the “appropriation 
phase” of the community improvement activities. 

What are the evidences that the high school teachers made 
useful applications of the purposes which undergirded the im- 
provement activities? The materials at our disposal for answering 
this question fall into three general classifications. Under a single 
category may be included new courses, innovating practices in 
existing courses, new provisions in the way of recreational activities 
and the like. A second line of evidence consists of the changes 
made in faculty organization in the two final years of the study. 
Close associations among teachers having the same pupils help to 
facilitate the meeting of student needs. But these associations are 
not easy to form in certain types of staff organization, and a faculty 
which is committed to meeting pupil needs must continually evalu- 
ate its working relations. The final line of evidence is contained in 
the teachers’ attempts to tell in their own words just what all these 
experiences had meant to them. 


NEw PRACTICES AND PROVISIONS 


The instructor and students of a junior-senior class in physical 
science made a survey of the sanitary facilities in a residential sec- 
tion which lay about the cotton mill just outside of the town 
boundaries. Acting with the knowledge and approval of the mill 
owners and the school authorities, the students interviewed the 
property owners and reported to them the conditions they had 
found. There were assurances of immediate attention from some 
of the landlords; others were evasive. As the students discussed 
their experiences, they came to see more clearly the basic nature 
of the hookworm problem, the obstacles faced by county and state 
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boards of health, and certain reasons for the lag between scientific 
advance in general and the utilization of its findings in community 
living. 

Teachers of home economics and agriculture redoubled their 
efforts to focus class work upon the student’s home conditions and 
his living needs. The home economics instructors attempted to 
work intensively in sample sections of the county from which they 
had a nucleus of rural students. They increased their home visits 
to these sections, using the home projects of the students as a means 
of improving family living. One teacher spent the summer of 
1940 as the manager of a community planning plant. Needy stu- 
dents found employment in this enterprise and were thus helped 
to continue in school. Vocational agriculture students built a 
toilet which met the specifications of the county health engineer at 
a minimum cost. They furnished information to interested pupils 
and parent groups as to the cost and method of construction. 
Young people specializing in this department, together with selected 
members of other classes, took part in the radio programs for the 
interpretation of the fight on hookworm. 

Instruction in sex education, which had been attempted ex- 
perimentally with a volunteer group of juniors and seniors, be- 
came an accepted part of the work in biology. It thus reached a 
much larger number of students. While no fixed plan prescribed 
how venereal disease should be treated in these classes, the social 
control of these scourges was regularly selected for study at this 
level. Instructors of the social studies classes also came to deal 
with the problem of control as they studied the activities of county 
and civic agencies. 

A field course in community life was started in the second year 
of the study and was continued in the following year with a new 
group of pupils. Teachers of the social sciences had become con- 
vinced that many of their students were poorly equipped in ability 
and background for studying the problems with which their courses 
were accustomed to deal. This conviction gave rise to a field course 
conducted for boys of all ages regardless of classification. The 
services of government in the community became the springboard 
to this experiment in direct learning. Excursions featured visits 
to typical industries as well as to the observable agencies of county 
and local government. A trip to the state capitol was included 
among the other field experiences. At the final check-up it was 
apparent that the students had read more widely and perhaps 
more intelligently than the typical pupil of the more conventional 
course in the social studies. In addition, both students and in- 
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structor gained new appreciation of the forces which must be taken 
into consideration in any plan for community improvement. 

Several classes undertook a study of recreation and carried 
out projects designed to improve the recreational skills of the 
class members and to broaden their interests. One emphasis cen- 
tered upon the development of recreational activities for family 
participation. Games and other materials for this purpose were 
constructed in the school’s arts and crafts laboratory. The trend 
toward the inclusion of musical activities as essential experiences 
for all students was continued and strengthened. Grade-group 
choruses were developed to permit. all boys and girls an opportunity 
to sing together. 

Teachers also provided more adequately for their own recrea- 
tion. Four new beginnings along this line were instituted in the 
first year of the study. These included a semi-monthly “open 
house” in the gymnasium, after school teas in the home economics 
rooms, a faculty play, and a concert series under faculty sponsor- 
ship. The open house began with dancing and games for the mem- 
bers of the high school staff, but was soon extended to include 
other teachers of the system and young people of the town. The 
afternoon teas were first proposed as a means of making new teach- 


ers feel more at home; they soon became a daily feature, per- 
mitting opportunity for relaxation and interchange of experience 
in an informal setting. Teachers were discovering that true recrea- 
tion is concerned with how and when one does things; not solely 
with increasing his activities. 


FACULTY ORGANIZATION AND CHANGES IN WorKING UNITs 


The reader will recall that the high school staff had its own 
program of teacher education at the opening of the study. This 
was being advanced simultaneously along two related fronts. The 
first was grounded in curricular experiments—science courses based 
upon pupils’ interests and needs, collaboration between English 
and social studies teachers, and the like. The second was an at- 
tempt to counsel pupils more effectively. Beginnings with pupil- 
teacher planning had been made in some of the freshman and 
sophomore classes in such a way as to unite these two segments of 
the improvement efforts. Breaks with traditional curriculum ma- 
terials require a good deal of teacher-teacher communication to 
avoid overlapping of emphases, to allocate materials of instruction, 
and to give confidence and mutual support. In a staff of thirty 
teachers a working relationship to meet these needs cannot be left 
to chance. So there had grown up a type of staff organization 
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known as grade groups. There were four of these, though the 
freshman and sophomore organizations were the most active.? 
We shall need to tell more about this trend in organization, since 
its usefulness seemed to be demonstrated in the subsequent course 
of events. 

Before the opening of the Commission’s study, the teachers of 
freshmen in their collective capacity had broken away from being 
predominantly the executors of administrative routine—selling 
tickets, making out report cards, planning social affairs, and the 
like. They were attempting several types of orientation activities 
for the new students and were using weekly meeting periods for 
perfecting their plans. Following this lead, sophomore teachers 
had also begun to hold regular weekly meetings, in part to plan 
for class affairs and in part to discuss the correlation of different 
subject areas. When the cooperative study got under way, the 
teachers who worked chiefly at the upper levels also began with 
fair regularity to meet as grade groups. And gradually the pur- 
poses attempted in these meetings began to broaden. Teachers 
found them useful for exchanging ideas about the needs and in- 
terests of specific pupils. Some of the grade groups selected rather 
distinct objectives—to become more sensitive to vocational needs; 
to meet health needs that seemed to interfere with individual 
progress; or to give personal help in the light of what was becoming 
known about the influences affecting the student’s motives and 
personality. It became clear that meeting pupil needs required 
more, for example, than the experimental fusion of English and 
the social studies under one or more teachers. 

There was a general increase in the responsibilities of these 
groups in the final year of the study. The teachers in question be- 
came the agents for administering the suggestions made by stand- 
ing committees, by spontaneous groups, and by various special 
committees of lesser importance. Along with their counseling 
work, they assumed responsibility for much of the follow-up activity 
in health, home beautification, community study, and the like. 
This development, however, followed a year when the grade groups 
were not very active. To tell the story properly requires a return 
to the second year of the study. 

The fall of 1940 opened with a large proportion of new teachers 
in the high school. The turnover of twenty-five percent does not 
tell the full story, since it conceals the loss of several key persons 
who had participated in the all-county activities of the previous 


2 Some teachers belonged to more than one grade group. Certain ones came, how- 
ever, to look upon a given group as their primary working relationship and found it 
possible to concentrate much of their class work at this level. 
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year or who had pioneered in the innovating practices which grew 
out of these programs. It was believed that the new teachers would 
have a hard problem of orientation. Many of the teaching practices 
had featured community and individual needs in ways which lay 
beyond the resources of new persons. So it was decided to discon- 
tinue the promotional efforts of the faculty committees on home 
study, recreation, health, and similar projects and concentrate 
upon informal organizations for the interpretation of the curricu- 
lum practices of the school. These new groups reflected subject- 
matter areas; they were made up of one or two new teachers and a 
similar number of more experienced associates. Every effort was 
made to base the working relationship on friendliness and two-way 
communication. Meeting times were not regularly scheduled. And 
as the plan began to measure up to its full possibilities, a seminar 
type of meeting which had been drawn up by school representatives 
in the previous summer was wholly abandoned. 

Grade groups waned during this period; they were still in exist- 
ence but were left subject to call by group members who had new 
responsibilities in the general program of staff orientation. School 
committees on health and recreation were also in existence but 
did not show the energy which they had displayed in the preceding 
year. At the first meeting of the health committee, it was decided 
that the grade groups were not the most appropriate agencies 
for carrying the health work into action. It was felt that this 
work should be transferred directly to the classrooms where it 
could be more normally motivated and more effectively completed. 
Responsibility was then assumed by the teachers of the social stud- 
ies. But the work on dental corrections, hookworm infestation, 
and immunization did not keep up with the pace which was being 
set in the schools of the county. The persons who tried to carry 
on the health work missed the support and enthusiasm engendered 
when all teachers and many students were working on relatively 
common problems. And those individuals who were not work- 
ing on health, and not in close association with those so working 
through the grade organization, felt that little was being done 
because they had no part. So thinking and action on these fronts 
again became more or less commonplace and ineffective. 

With the opening of 1941-42, committees on health, recreation, 
home and community beautification, and the care of school grounds 
and buildings were among the study and promotional bodies 
decided upon at a preliminary conference of the high school staff. 
The lines for collaboration with the all-county efforts on these 
fronts were renewed. With the help of the grade groups, which 
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were revived at this time, very effective work was accomplished in 
nutrition, immunization, and the improvement of the school 
grounds and the pupils’ homes. A creditable showing was also 
made in dental corrections. A section of the final report of the 
health committee is presented to show the thinking of this group 
with respect to its past experiences. 

The committee should have a representative from each grade group so 
that plans involving the grade group teachers can be more effectively carried 
back, and so that suggestions can be brought to the committee. Each member 
of the committee should attend some clinic at the health department office 
and should go at least once with the visiting nurse on her rounds. An emo- 
tional insight into health problems can be gained in this manner. It will 
motivate the teacher to greater activity in dealing with them. More active 
attempts should be made to bring parents into the program. 


CHANGES IN THE THINKING OF SECONDARY TEACHERS 

How these experiences changed educational philosophies, with 
special reference to the role of the school, may be judged from the 
excerpts which follow. The teachers’ contributions from which 
these quotations are taken were both voluntary and uncontrolled. 
The basis for selecting these four statements from a much larger 
number has been twofold. We have given preference to statements 
indicative of serious thinking and, in so far as fields of specializa- 
tion were revealed, we have included contributions from representa- 
tives of teaching departments not ordinarily given to like points of 
view. Each statement gives in some way the writer’s appraisal of 
the factors contributing to his present thinking. The reader may 
thus judge for himself the effectiveness of the program in carrying 
an appropriate balance between individual activity, on the one 
hand, and group activity on the other. 


By the teacher of the field course in community life: 


The place of the school in the community has always been one of the 
fundamental enigmas to me. I have changed my mind so many times that I 
have never decided on a course to follow. When I started to teach I had not 
given the matter a thought; after I had taught for a while I was sure the 
school should take on all the problems of the community; after teaching for 
four years I think the school is in great danger of taking on too much. I 
have no clear ideas, because in this matter I am a victim of my own en- 
thusiasms. On one day I will be spending all my time and thought on 
making my work with a group of boys contribute to their understandings with 
the aim that they will be better members of the community. I spend hours 
leading them to work out practical projects of community value. Then some 
of the failures discourage me and for a time I am interested in subject matter 
or some other phase of strictly school work. I have come now to a happier 
balance between the community school idea and the more academic type of 
school program. I think I would tend to compromise. 
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It seems to me now that the school as a social agency should act as a 
stimulant and guide rather than as the executive and administrator of com- 
munity change. The changes that have taken place in my thinking have 
come largely through discussion with a close friend on the faculty, from 
difficulties experienced in my work with students, and from reading. I believe 
that reading, both at summer school and during school years, has been the 
most important factor in forming my philosophy of teaching. 
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By a teacher of English: 


I think now that teachers need community life more than the community 
needs the teacher. It is not what others do for you, but what we ourselves 
do that educates and benefits us, and this is true of teachers as well as 
pupils... . 

Changes in my point of view concerning the school and community life 
have been brought about by talking with professional educators, attending 
workshops, professional reading, attempting to use democratic procedures in 
the classroom, and the present need of better cooperation between school and 
community. 

The resulting changes in my behavior have been more participation in 
community life, a complete change in classroom procedures—insuring pupil 
organization, pupil initiative, and pupil judgment—and a growing apprecia- 
tion of what the community can do for me as a teacher... . 


By a teacher of vocational agriculture: 


We have recently held a series of meetings over the county emphasizing 
the need for increased food production. Although this is very important at a 
time like today, our meetings did not get to be of real interest until the 
farmers and their wives were asked how they were going to feed their children 
in the school lunchroom when surplus commodities would be no longer avail- 
able. When the need was brought right down to that particular community 
they became very interested. They wanted to know what the school could 
do to help them, and what would be their part in a program they must set 
up to make possible the continuance of their school lunch. They wanted to 
know whether they could use school facilities to can their produce if they 
provided a school garden. The discussion helped to bring out this need; the 
school and community worked together to solve it. 

I have found students very similar to the adults described above in that 
they want to deal with their own problems. For all students to study a pre- 
scribed problem makes the work dull and uninteresting. . . . In connection 
with my classwork I consider the greatest strength in my procedure to be 
the keeping .of each boy’s study tied down to his needs as based on a study 
of his family and community background. 


By a teacher of the social studies: 


I have come to believe that the school is a definite and vital part of the 
community and has a responsibility to the community. Every problem—health, 
crime, unemployment, war and defense—which directly affects the school is the 
concern of the school. These beliefs have been strengthened through observa- 
tion of the work certain departments of this school have done in the last 
few years. Because of the cooperation of the school, the county health depart- 
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ment has been able to function much more efficiently. Through the diversi- 
fied cooperative training classes and the NYA programs, many students have 
been helped to secure jobs and have been trained to hold these jobs. These 
and other features of the school program prove that the school can and must 
become a felt influence in the community. Now, as never before, it is im- 
portant for the school, the home, and the community to work together to 
help young people find the answer to “What’s the use?” 

Community problems and needs are reflected through everything I teach in 
the social studies. I had never thought much about how a school could help 
to make citizens before. . . . Now I see that the teacher has a twofold pur- 
pose: to help the student become a useful member of society who can play 
an intelligent part; and to aid him in developing his own personality. Each 
student is an individual with his own talents and his own peculiar charac- 
teristics. These differences must be recognized and opportunities must be 
given for individual growth and development. 





Some Current Source Materials 
for the Teacher 
J. MINOR GWYNN 


KR 


representative list of pamphlet materials of aid to the teacher. 
Many of the publications which are listed here might be termed 
“consumable” materials; “consumable” materials are defined as 
those of interest and importance at the present time. Such “con- 
sumable” items may become out of date by the mere passage of 
time, of an emergency, or of legislation. For an example of “con- 


‘rr section of THe Hich ScHoot JourNAL is devoted to a 


sumable” material let us take one of the items which is listed, A 
Power Primer: An Introduction to the Internal Combustion Engine, 
1944. When 1945 arrives, this 1944 edition will probably become 
obsolete, for the facts and trends in 1945 may be different. 

This list of materials will attempt to give a good sampling of 
bulletins, pamphlets, monographs, and special reports. The lack 
of sufficient manpower in the war emergency has resulted in a cur- 
tailment of the paper supply; this shortage has influenced many 
organizations, groups, publication houses and individuals to pub- 
lish in abbreviated form certain studies, investigations, and reports 
that were formerly published in book form. Many of these publi- 
cations are of great potential assistance to the school employee, 
but are unlisted formally in any index which is available ordinarily 
to school principals, teachers, and students. 
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Recent studies and experiments in the field of the curriculum 
indicate the rapid growth of the development of “source” or “re- 
source” units for teacher and student use on the secondary-school 
level. Some of these resource materials are being prepared and 
published and distributed by well-known groups; the Resource 
Units prepared and published by the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals and the National Council for the Social 
Studies are of this kind. The Public Affairs Pamphlets is another 
well-known type. On the other hand, many other kinds of resource 
aids in many fields are prepared and distributed by other organi- 
zations or individuals from time to time. This list will present 
samples of all kinds of such source materials. 

The reader is referred to other sections of THE JouRNAL for 
book reviews and a listing of new books. The primary concern 
of the following list is with materials of a briefer, more “consum- 
able,” and more current nature for the assistance of the school 
employee. Prices of the materials are given when available, but 
the reader should remember that practically all publishers reserve 
the right to change their prices without advance notice. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Material, Field Study No. 9, Bulletin, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Division of Surveys and Field Studies, Nash- 
ville 4, Tennessee, 1944. Pp. 125. 25¢. 


Housing and the Home, instructional materials prepared and published by the 
University of Florida Project in Applied Economics, Gainesville: Barter for 
Comfort, by Irma Owens Rodgers. Pp. 64. 25c. 1943. For Seventh Grade 
and Junior High School. 

Your House and Mine, by Clara M. Olson. Pp. 108. 4oc. 1944. For Inter- 
mediate Grades. 


International Monetary Fund and International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, Articles of Agreement, United Nations Monetary and Financial 
Conference, July, 1944, U. S. Treasury, Washington. Pp. 88. 

A Power Primer: An Introduction to the Internal Combustion Engine, Auto- 
mobile, Aircraft, Diesel. Detroit, General Motors Corporation, 1944. Pp. 115. 

The Story of the Cotton Textile Workers, Textile Workers Union of America, 
CIO, 15 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y., 1944. Pp. 28. 

The Story of the Institute of Government, The University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, by Albert Coates. Published by the National University Exten- 
sion Association, W. S. Bittner, Secretary, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, 1944, as one of a series of studies in University Extension Educa- 
tion. Pp. 76. 25c. 

Talks, A Quarterly Digest of Addresses Presented in the Pubilc Interest by the 
Columbia Network, Helen J. Sioussat, Editor, Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, Inc., 485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. Vol. 9, No. 3, July, 
1944, is a good sample of this type of educational material. 


Teaching Aids Service of the Library, New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J., 1944: 
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Health Education for All Ages and Recreation for All Ages, pp. 36 and go, 
respectively. Compiled by Lili Helmers and edited by Margaret G. Cook. 
Listed are charts, maps, posters; exhibits; films, slides, and film slides; 
games; pictures, posters, and publications; transcriptions and recordings. 
Mimeographed. Health Education sells for 75c, and Recreation for $1.00. 
Today’s Children for Tomorrow’s World: A Guide to the Study of the 
Child from Infancy to Six, Prepared by Aline B. Auerbach, as a Manual 
for Study with Suggestions to Group Leaders for the staff of the Child 
Study Association of America in cooperation with the American Associa- 
tion of University women, 1944. New York, Child Study Association of 
America, Inc., (221 West 57th Street, New York 19). Pp. 24. goc. 

The Twenty-Sixth Session of the International Labour Conference, Phila- 
delphia, April to May, 1944. A summary of the work of this conference. 
Washington, International Labour Office, 734 Jackson Place. Pp. 37. 10¢. 





Book Reviews 


KX 


THORNDIKE, Epwarp L. and Lorce, Irvinc: The Teachers Word Book of 
30,000 Words. Bureau of Publications. Teachers College. Columbia Uni- 
versity. New York. 1944. Pp. xii + 274. 

This book contains a record of the frequency of occurrence of 30,000 words. 
There is included the frequency of occurrence of each word in general writing 
as well as its occurrence in modern magazines, in juvenile books, and in the 
Lorge-Thorndike Semantic count. The present list of words is an extension 
of the Thorndike Teacher’s Word Book of 1931 which itself was an extension 
of the Teacher’s Word Book of 1921. This book also contains a list of the 
1,000 words occurring most frequently in ordinary writing. The authors sug- 
gest that the most important use of such a list of words would be to guide 
the treatment in class of any word which occurs in readers, supplementary 
readers or textbooks. Just how well a word should be learned could be de- 
termined by its frequency of occurrence. The list can also be used to deter- 
mine the vocabulary load of any book which is being considered for class use. 

A. M. JorDAN. 


Biology and Man. Benjamin C. GruensBerc and N. Exprep BincHaM. Ginn 
and Company, 1944, 719 pp- $2.24. 


This book seems outstanding in its success in treating the living organism as 
unitary rather than as merely composed of discrete organs and processes and 
in its focus on man as the center of interest at all points. Thus while the 
economic, conservational, and consumership aspects of biology seem at first 
glance to be minimized as to details, their real significance in the life of 
man is in the end ably brought out. In like manner the significance of 
biological knowledge as a basis for social understanding and mental hygiene is 
made clear. 
~J CARLETON E. PRESTON. 





